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Educational Reform Issues 



The pace in education today is 
rapidly accelerating. Changes 
that affect our assessments of 
and services to students occur 
on what seems to be a daily 
basis. This issue of Update on 
Gifted Education seeks to bring 
together some of the diverse ef- 
forts that are being made to en- 
courage excellence and equity 
to our schools. The dialogue 
with Dr. Lionel R. Meno, com- 
missioner of education, stresses 
how services for gifted students 
fit into the larger picture of ad- 
dressing the needs of all stu- 



dents. Other articles in this issue 
support this view and range from 
insights on teaching thinking to 
how gifted students view the op- 
tions offered to meet their needs 
in high school. Regular features, 
such as the question and answer 
section, are supplemented by the 
TEA February conference regis- 
tration, the Results-Based Moni- 
toring indicators, and biblio- 
graphical data on recent articles 
relating to gifted education and 
students. As always, we seek 
your suggestions on how to im- 
prove the Update. 
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A Dialogue with the 
Commissioner of Education 



Dr.UonelMeno 
Commissioner 
Texas Education Agency 



On June 6, 1992, the Texas Education 
Agency and the Texas Association for 
the Gifted and Talented co-sponsored a 
statewide conference for parents of 
gifted youth. Dr. Lionel Meno, Commis- 
sioner of Education, conducted a dia- 
logue with the parents during the open- 
ing session of the conference. Following 
that meeting, staff from the Division of 
Gifted/Talented asked Dr. Meno to 
elaborate on some of his comments. The 
following article reflects his responses. 

Since you came to Texas, you have re- 
peatedly stated that we have one goal in 
Texas public education — excellence and 
equity. Would you explain the relation- 
ship of gifted education to this goal? 

I have been very clear about what our goal 
is — excellence and equity in education for 
the children of the state of Texas. Now, 
when we look at these issues in relation to 
the education of gifted youngsters, unfor- 
tunately we have achieved neither. Major 
strides have been made over the last ten 
years in Texas in providing for the needs 
of gifted youngsters, but we still have a 
long way to go in developing programs of 
excellence. On the equity question, we 
arc still far from both identifying and pro- 
viding services for the full range of our 
population. We have a significant dispar- 
ity in representation of various groups. 
This defies logic because we know that 
there certainly are gifted youngsters 



within those populations. So we have a 
lo^ of work to do, but that shouldn't dis- 
courage us. That should encourage us that 
indeed there are challenges and this cer- 
tainly is a period of opportunity to move 
forward. 

During our discussions of excellence and 
equity, weVe also talked about the fact 
that there are two things in the new system 
we are developing that are non-nego- 
tiable. The first is the student. The stu- 
dent is non-negotiable because it is our 
job as educators in this state and in the 
public schools to educate all the young- 
sters. That doesn't mean shoot for the 
middle and ignore those at the top or the 
bottom, or shoot at the bottom and ignore 
the others. What it means is to educate all 
the youngsters in a manner that meets 
their needs. That clearly includes gifted. 
It shouldn't be "and gifted students," it is 
"gifted as part of all students" that we are 
talking about. 

The second non- negotiable is what the 
real world requires of youngsters. V/e 
have a world that is changing very rap- 
idly. It is becoming more and more com- 
petitive and it's going to be necessary for 
youngsters to go beyond meeting mini- 
mum standards. Minimums are just what 
they say — preparation for minimum sur- 
vival for the rest of your life. What we 
need is youngsters focusing on the maxi- 
mum of thdr capacity, with every youngster 
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stretched to the absolute maximum. That's 
a very different mind-set than we've had 
before. Again, this isn't meant to be dis- 
couraging. Many ofthe things required for 
assessment — ^the use of multiple criteria, of 
selection committees that have the final de- 
cision over program placement, even the 
expanded definiticHi of giftedness — all woiic 
to support access to services for gifted stu- 
dents. The framework is there — ^we simply 
have to move faster to assure that the frame- 
works are implemented in such a way that 
student needs are adequately assessed and 
met. 

What strategies do you envision in Texas 
public education in order to achieve ex- 
cellence and equity? 

We have a number of key strategies from 
the state level that are designed to develop 
a system that will be responsive to the 
world and truly prepare our youngsters for 
full adulthood. The first is that we believe 
the state has a key role in identifying de- 
sired outcomes. That's creating a lot of 
rethinking about what we want for all our 
youngsters. There arc a whole series of 
new reports that show that the skills for 
tomorrow's world arc going to be very 
different than the skills that were required 
previously. Skills like problem solving, 
decision making, and group dynamics are 
all areas that are getting more and more 
attention and we intend to put the spot- 
light on them. In doing so, obviously, 
people will turn to those with experience 
in gifted education because gifted educa- 
tion has been the leader in these areas. 
That, however, does not mean that gifted 
education can stand still while everyone 
else catches up. What we need to do, 
again, is move the whole agenda forward. 
As services improve for all students, 
clearly services for gifted students will 
also change and improve. 



This leads to the second strategy. We 
need to have accurate assessments of how 
well youngsters have learned those out- 
comes. This is critical. If we are going to 
have a results-based accountability sys- 
tem versus a process driven accountability 
system, we have to have sonie way to mea- 
sure what the result is. Ifyou're going to get 
true services for gifted youngsters, then 
what you have to have is an assessment sys- 
tem that measures the degree to which we 
are getting the results that we are looking for 
rather than one that focuses on whether or 
not there is a particular program in place. 
As we establish outcomes, we need to be 
careful about assuring that exemplary per- 
formance by students can be assessed as 
well as simple mastery. 

A third key strategy is accountability 
based on student achievement, based on 
results rather than process. One of the 
great games that we have is to focus on 
process. That means putting a state man- 
dated program in place. If people can put 
the program in place and get no achieve- 
ment out of it, technically, they're off the 
hook. That is, unfortunately, what has 
happened in some areas of gifted educa- 
tion across the state. The program has 
been robotically put in place with no 
spirit, with no creativity, and as a result 
our children have not benefitted by it. The 
focus needs to be on the result. Give lo- 
cal educators flexibility in terms of what 
the program is, but hold them accountable 
to get the results. That's what we intend to 
do through the use of results-based monitor- 
ing, through woric with theCommissionCT's 
Advisory Council on the Education of 
Gifted Students, and through our work with 
local district educators. 
• 

A fourth key direction is to advocate a struc- 
ture that promotes the development of pro- 
grams that work, programs that work for 
children. Services for gifted students are 
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some of the least scrutinized in a district. 
We have to assure that the level of ser- 
vices for all students creates challenging 
learning expeiiences for them and that 
means, I believe, that programs for gifted 
students also will need to be enhanced. 

Some have interpreted your statements 
on program flexibility to mean that dis- 
trict educators now have the flexibility to 
do away with programs for the gifted. Is 
thai an accurate interpretation? 

What Fm saying is, "We'll detem:xine what 
the result should be, we'll assess the degree 
to which you accomplish it, and then we'll 
give you maximum flexibility to come up 
with a program that works for those 
youngsters for whom services are de- 
signed." That is absolutely true. Unfor- 
tunately, however, some people are inter- 
preting that all kinds of programs can go 
away and indeed the accountability for 
those programs go away. That is not at 
all true. I am very open to providing pro- 
gram flexibility, but I am absolutely in- 
flexible in regard to getting the results for 
gifted children that are necessary. What 
we're going to do is require people to be 
able to identify the level of results that 
they are getting now and to be able to 
show that under various program circum- 
stances, they are going to be able to im- 
prove the level of results for gifted young- 
sters. 

Unfortunately, when we talk about excel- 
lence and equity and what the non- 
negotiables are, there are some people 
who perceive some new shift and think 
that now all of a sudden, we are not focus- 
ing on gifted youngsters. They think eq- 
uity means bringing up the bottom and 
doing nothing for those who already meet 
or exceed our outcome measures. Now 
that may be true for people who can't 
walk and chew gum at the same time. But 
that isn't what we have to do in this state. 



What we have to do is address all of these 
issues simultaneously. You don't put the 
focus on one at the expense of the other. 
What we need to be doing is moving all of 
the agendas forward at the same time. It 
is a misinterpretation of things that I have 
said and you certainly shouldn't stand for 
it as you continue 
to work for gifted 
programs that make 
sense for children. 



/ am very open to providing pro- 
gram flexibility, but I am abso- 
lutely inflexible in regard to get- 
ting the results for gifted children 
that are necessary. 



Would you ad- 
dress the issue of 
waivers at kinder- 
garten through second grade and the dis- 
trict flexibility in identifying and serving 
students in grades K-l? 

There have been a number of requests for 
something called "talent pooling," which 
is basically a concept of delaying specific 
identification of gifted youngsters until 
the end of second grade. The purpose is 
to provide an enriched program for all 
youngsters and the proposals that have been 
put forward indicate this will improve per- 
formance of gifted youngsters, increase 
identification of underrepresented popula- 
tions, and provide an enriched program for 
all youngsters. In reviewing those propos- 
als, I have been looking for criteria that 
would assure me that there will be no loss 
of results and services for gifted young- 
sters. That's one of the things about 
which the Commissioner's Advisory 
Council on the Education of Gifted Stu- 
dents was very concerned. They wanted 
me to be aware of the need for appropri- 
ate programming in the early grades be- 
cause there could be lost time for students. 
A second thing that the waivers suggest is 
that the talent pool will yield greater di- 
versity in students identified for the gifted 
program. One of the things that is alluded 
to in some of these proposals is that be- 
cause everyone is in the talent pool to be- 
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gin with and given an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their skills, a broader identifica- 
tion of youngsters will result. Of course, 
there is an element of truth to that. If 
you've never been in a particular environ- 
ment, it's very difficult to show the behav- 
iors that one would expect. The bottom 
line, however, is that we've got to ensure 
that in any alternative proposal, there is a 
likelihood that we will be able to maintain 
or increase the results for gifted young- 
sters. Most of the waivers that come in 
turn around in 30 days. I have been mull- 
ing over the ones in gifted education for 
over six months, which is very uncharac- 
teristic. However, it is very difficult to 
balance the assurance of services to gifted 
youngsters against appropriate program 
flexibility. That's what we've tried to do. 

Somewhere out there, I am sure there are 
some creative educators who want to do 
better things for gifted youngsters in 
grades K-2. They have got a different 
way to do it than the ones mandated by 
the state. The trick is to enable them to 
do those kinds of programs. There's one 
thing, though, that I want to clarify. One 
waiver request said the district wanted a 
talent pool so all kids could be chal- 
lenged, not just the gifted. Of course all 
kids should be challenged, but we can't 
use that as a rationale for diluting services 
to gifted students. They also need to be 
challenged. Our stand on equity dictates 
that all students receive appropriate ser- 
vices, so I say to that superintendent, 
"Show me how your general program 
challenges all students and how the talent 
pool will extend those challenges for 
those who require it." That's the kind of 
waiver we want to approve. 

Parents and teachers call us often and 
tell us that their district personnel tell 
them that the state has directed them to 
move from homogeneous grouping to 



heterogeneous grouping. Would you ex^ 
plain your position on homogeneous 
grouping versus heterogeneous group- 
ing? 

There is no state directive regarding ho- 
mogeneous versus heterogeneous group- 
ing. It is a local programming option. 
Unfortunately, some people have talked 
about homogeneous and heterogeneous 
grouping as if they each have very inflex- 
ible definitions and you have either one or 
the othen One of the things that you have 
to look at with either one of those is, 
"What else goes with the meal?" It's kind 
of like talking about whether you're hav- 
ing a lobster or steak dinner v/ithout talk- 
ing about all the other things that make up 
the dinner — the appetizers, the beverage, 
and whatever. There are some people 
who are saying the state has now made a 
decision that everyone is going to hetero- 
geneously group students. That is abso- 
lutely untrue. Absolutely untrue. In the 
State Board of Education's policy state- 
ment for middle schools, they indicated 
that heterogeneous grouping, along with 
about five other conditions, was some- 
thing that was seen nationwide as an ex- 
emplary practice. But there is no new 
mandate. There is no new directive from 
us saying that you have to move in a par- 
ticular direction. As I've gone across the 
state, I've seen homogeneous programs 
that had avoided the pitfalls and evils of 
tracking and that were very good pro- 
grams. I've seen homogeneous programs 
that were tracked programs which kids 
couldn't break out of and they were very 
bad programs. They lowered expecta- 
tions for some youngsters. On the other 
hand, I have seen heterogeneous pro- 
grams with differentiated opportunities 
for youngsters built in and they were ex- 
cellent. I've seen some heterogeneous 
programs that were absolute disasters — 
teaching to the middle and serving neither 
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the top or the bottom. It is not a question 
of one being the right way and the other 
being the wrong way. It is a question of 
developing a program that meets the 
needs of students in a particular area. 
When we ran differentiated programs 
where I was a superintendent, we would 
set the expectation for that course and 
anyone who wished to could come in to 
the course. But then the expectation, the 
rigor, and the challenge were there. 
That's very different from saying, "Only 
this group of 30 kids qualifies for the pro- 
gram." We should give the child who 
may well have the capability and the par- 
ent who believes that the child can expend 
the extra effort, the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the program. 

We have to get people to recognize dif- 
ferences in youngsters and to accommo- 
date those differences. If this is done, 
heterogeneous grouping can support ser- 
vices to gifted students. As long as the 
program is just a pullout program for a 
particular category, someone is always 
going to be left out. Somebody is just 
below the cut-off point. Somebody isn't 
recognized based on the criteria that the 
district is using. In heterogeneov.s 
classes, teachers who recognize sl ic'ent 
differences can individualize in the class- 
room in a child-find effort seeking those stu- 
dents with potential and also supplement 
services for students already assessed as 
gifted. The truth of the matter is, it's just 
plain haid work in terms of increasing the 
understanding of people at the local level. It 
will take training, it will take time, and it will 
take the recognition that there's no one an- 
swer for all kids. 

I do know that the only way that you move 
an agenda forward is by increasing dialogue 
about what good practice is. It is not by giv- 
ing a new set of top-down mandates telling 



people you will do this and that. It's to get 
people to understand at the campus level 
what homogeneous 



We have to get people to recog- 
nize differences in youngsters 
and to accommodate those dif- 
ferences. If this is done, hetero- 
geneous grouping can support 
services to gifted students. 



grouping really is, its 
pros and cons, its ap- 
plications, what het- 
erogeneous grouping 
is, what cooperative 
learning is. There are 
a variety of things 
that need to be 

brought into the mix. You have to design 
programs that fit the particular student popu- 
laticMi that's in frait of you and at your cam- 
pus. That's the way it has to be done and 
that's why I'm so big on the issue that we 
must have 15 to 20 days of staff develop- 
ment and collaboration. It's going to take 
that much to get people's skill levels up to 
where they need to be. That's where it's got 
to be. One of the mistakes we've made is 
that we've got all this information in higher 
education, but that information isn't trans- 
lated down to people at the campus level 
who are asked to implement new programs. 
The bottom line — and business and indus- 
tries learned this — is that you have got to 
have the people at the classroom level with 
tlje information. It's not enough that the uni- 
versity people have it The people I want to 
have it are the people who are in the class- 
rooms woiidng with our kids. 

How does the school finance issue affect 
gifted education? 

We're not going to go forward in gifted 
education or anything else until we get a 
solution to the equity in financing issues. 
What's happening, year after year, is that 
people at the school level — superinten- 
dent, boards of education, central office 
people — don't know until the eleventh 
hour how much money they're going to 
have. That uncertainty freezes people — 
paralyzes them — and therefore you don't 
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make any forward movement. There has 
been a lot of discussion in this state about 
who are the winners and the losers in 
school finance. As we go into 1993, there 
will only be losers if we don't have a 
settlement — only losers. There will be no 
winners, because what's happening is that 
we're getting into a downward spiral. 
Because local educators can't plan for the 
future, we're not getting the increase in 
student results that we should be getting, 
or the change in programs that will lead to 
increases in student results. Therefore, 



the public's not willing to put more mcxiey 
into public education. What we need to do 
this year is get a settlement to the fiscal eq- 
uity issue. It is going to be painful, because 
there is no way that you move money fixwn 
one place to another for equity without it 
being painful. But we have to have a settle- 
ment this year so we can get on with the 
business of addressing the adequacy ques- 
tion that is equally fundamental in terais of 
the kinds of programs that our youngsters 
need to have. 
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Using Higher Level Thinking Skills 



Dr.AnneUddU 
Tucson Unrfied School DisMcf 
Tucson, Arizona 



In February, 1992, Dr. Anne Udallfrom the Tucson Unified School 
District, keynoted the Institute on Critical Thinking sponsored by the 
Division of Gifted/Talented Education. The following includes ex- 
cerpts from that speech* Dn Udall also will be presenting sessions at 
the division's Institute on Elementary School Programs for Gifted Stu- 
dents that will be held in Austin on February 21-23, 1993. 

Today, more than ever before, we are concerned with teaching our stu- 
dents to think more creatively and critically. This emphasis on higher 
level thinking is not occurring in a vacuum. We need to remind our- 
selves that the focus on thinking skills is only one part of the much larger 
focus on educational reform. You would have to have been teaching on 
a desert island with yourself as a student not to be aware of the tremen- 
dous concern about schools and schooling both inside, and outside, of 
education. Everywhere you turn, people are talking about the state of 
our children's education. Our professional journals, as well as the mass 
media, bombard us with the plea, sometimes the threai, to teach our kids 
better. In response, a variety of reform efforts have emerged. 

The reform movement is vast and complicated — like a Shakespearean 
play, there are many characters, subplots, intrigue, madness, tragedy, and 
faith — hopelessly complex and most of all, difficult to understand. It is 
easy to become discouraged, perhaps even pessimistic about the state of 
education and the efforts to reform it. However, we must remain opti- 
mistic and turn barriers into opportunities. There is much to be hope- 
ful about within the reform and restructuring efforts — and one of them 
is the thinking skills movement. 

Thinking skills in the past were not as vital as they arc today. It would 
be ridiculous to suggest that people didn't think in the past, but it is true 
that the demands of our society were different 100 years, 200 years ago. 
On the whole, one could make the generalization that society was less 
complex and in many ways, less mentally demanding for our grandpar- 
ents and great grandparents. Although the ability to think on complex 
levels would be an asset for most anyone, success in past eras was not 
dependent on such ability. 



/ have often likened the 
teaching of thinking to the 
taking of a journey — an ex- 
citing, but dangerous, ad- 
venture — into a place far 
off the beaten trail. At a 
minimum, any hardy soul 
considering the trek must 
possess a great deal of 
courage and even greater 
sense of humor. 
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The teaching of thinking is not 
another tactic— for example, 
like phonics instruction — it is 
the stage on which all other in- 
novation occurs. 



But over the past 100 years, the United 
States has moved from a rural-based 
economy to an industrial-based one and 
now to a technologi- 
cal/information 
based economy. 
Rapid, and at times, 
unimaginable, 
change has been the 
trademark of our 
lifetimes. We have 
seen the develop- 
ment — no, a better word might be explo- 
sion — of computers, of unbelievable 
medical technology, of communication 
tools, and of scientific knowledge that has 
been unparalleled in history. It has been 
estimated that today, scientific and tech- 
nological information doubles, at a mini- 
mum, every 20 months. 

With an increased rate of change has 
come more complexity which, in turn, has 
led to increased problems. Pollution, 
nuclear waste, growing populations, 
scarce resources, ozone depletion, are just 
a few. We, both as Americans and as in- 
habitants of Spaceship Earth, are faced 
with innumerable challenges that have 
been created because some people 
weren't thinking perhaps as critically and 
creatively as they needed to and which 
clearly require critical thinking and problem 
solving abilities to tackle them. Now,m(xe 
than ever, we need our future generations to 
possess such skills. In fact, there are some 
who say "reasoning" should become the 
fourth *Y'— right beside reading, writing and 
arithmetic. I go further — the ability to rea- 
son and problem solve needs to be the num- 
ber one teaching priority in our schools. 
Without those skills, our children will face 
the future ill-equipped. 

Being convinced that the ability to think 
well should be an outcome goal of educa- 
tion is a far different cry from actually 



teaching higher level thinking skills. I 
have often likened the teaching of think- 
ing to the taking of a journey — an excit- 
ing, but dangerous, adventure — into a 
place far off the beaten trail. At a mini- 
mum, any hardy soul considering the trek 
must possess a great deal of courage and 
even greater sense of humor. There is 
little to guide us because few have gone 
before to maik the best paths and place the 
rock cairns. Most of us start the journey 
with little more than a wave goodbye 
from our colleagues. I am fond of saying 
to my friends, "Fm right behind you** 
when they suggest an adventure Tm keen 
to take, but only after someone else goes 
first and returns to tell me about it. "Fm 
right behind you" say the principals, the 
school boards, and the other teachers 
when you talk about wanting to teach our 
youth to think better. 

Even so, we begin to plan our trip. Right 
away we ask ourselves questions such as: 
What are higher level thinking skills? 
How can I teach them well? And how do 
I do this and everything else I have to do? 
To answer these concerns, we begin to 
look for help — we look for ideas, we look 
for materials, and we look for experts. 
You find out that there are lots of people 
eager to point you in what they perceive to 
be the right direction. Many materials arc 
available to assist you. We — because we 
are concerned and interested in integrating 
more thinking into our classrooms and 
because we, as educators, are, by and 
large, practical, action-oriented types — 
buy the materials or attend the workshops, 
trusting that they will show us the way. 
Yet, by doing so, we mak^ a fundamental 
mistake. 

We cannot approach the teaching of 
thinking as a technique or strategy that 
can be "handled" by reading a book, or at- 
tending a few workshops or adding a cur- 
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riculum component on thinking skills. 
The teaching of thinking is not another 
tactic — ^for example, like phonics instruc- 
tion — ^it is the stage on which all other in- 
novation occurs. Without students, and 
teachers, who can think on higher levels, 
all other reform will fail. 

Because the teaching of thinking is so 
important, we need to have a very ciear 
sense of where we are headed and wha: 
we may encounter on our way. With such 
knowledge, the dangers and opportunities 
are clearer and our ability to be successful is 
greatly enhanced. I am a hiker and a large 
part of my hiking is getting together my 
water bottle, the right clothing, matches, 
food, my Swiss army knife.. .and yet, my 
preparations are rather useless, even a bit 
ridiculous, if I don*t know where I ar 
headed. It's the old adage: dressed up and 
no where to go. Before I can gather sup- 
plies, I need to decide where I am going to 
take my hike — in other words, I need a 
map. A map tells me the terrain I will en- 
counter, the level of difficulty, where to 
begin, and most of all, where I am at all 
times in relation to the rest of the out- 
doors. Once I am cognizant of the condi- 
tions I will confront; then I can select the 
necessary and proper equipment. If hik- 
ing in the desert in June, a wool hat would 
be ridiculous; it would be equally strange 
to carry large amounts of water when hik- 
ing in the Rockies. 

The map we need for our journey — the 
teaching of higher level thinking — is one 
that outlines the realities we will encoun- 
ter. If we don*t understand what we are 
getting ourselves into, we risk failure. 
The teaching of higher level thinking is 
too crucial to leave to chance; we need to 
know what is ahead for us. Given this 
imperative, I would like to outline for you, 
based on my experience, the seven reali- 



ties we will face as we prepare for the 
journey — the teaching of higher level 
thinking to our students. 

Reality #7; The teaching of higher-level 
thinking is first, and foremost, an atti- 
tude and it starts with us. 

If there is one single thing that I have 
come to realize over the past several years 
as I have struggled to leam how to teach 
teachers to teach students to think better, 
it is this: the teaching of thinking is an at- 
titude first and an action second. 

When I say that the teaching of thinking 
must be an attitude first, I mean that we 
must value critical and creative thinking 
in our lives, both personally and profes- 
sionally. In other words, how do we show 
our students that we believe thinking is 
important to us in our daily lives? More 
importantly, how do we show ourselves 
that we value thinking? Do we find time 
to read a thought-provoking book, or edu- 
cate ourselves about a political issue, or 
take a class outside of the college of edu- 
cation or stretch ourselves to do some- 
thing we have never done before? 

Professionally, an attitude means we see 
ourselves and our students as thinkers first 
and foremost, and that we believe most all 
children are capable of higher level think- 
ing. Not only do we believe that, but we 
strive to live that belief — our language, 
our school days, 
our treatment of 
students, the cur- 
riculum — all re- 
flect commitment 
to thinking. In or- 
der to create 
thoughtful envi- 
ronments, we must start with ourselves. 
Lauren Resnick, an educational leader in 
the area of thinking skills says, "I believe 



In short, we cannot reduce think- 
ing to a step by step approach and 
we do not know the best way to 
teach students how to better their 
thinking ability. 
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If we are going to teach higher- 
level thinking well, the system 
must eventually change to ac- 
commodate that focus. In other 
words, to have the educational 
system remain in roughly the 
same design it is now, and begin 
to teach students how to think 
better, is only n r ranging the 
deck chairs on the Titanic. 



we must make thinking the main agenda 
of our schools, and that won't happen 
unless teachers are expected to think." 

If we are going to think more about teach- 
ing and curriculum, we must demand nxwe 
say in how our days are designed, more 
time for planning, 
and less regimented 
curriculum to cover. 
It means that we 
must be up to the 
task. Let's face it: 
as much as we 
grumble about not 
having influence on 
those decisions that 
affect the students 
in our classrooms, 
when things go 
wrong or don't 
work, it is nice to be able to point the fin- 
ger at someone else. 

My experience has been that most edu- 
cators welcome the challenge. Like our 
students, we will rise to the occasion 
when high expectations are set for us. 
We often hear of things that don't work 
in education, but there are many, many 
schools where staff *:re being empow- 
ered to restructure the system success- 
fully. I can guarantee you that such suc- 
cess is contingent on giving teachers 
both the time and the permission to think 
about what they are doing. 

Reality it2: There is no cookbook avail- 
able for teaching higher-level thinking. 

A cookbook is a lock step, fool proof 
way to achieve success. People want a 
cookbook for teaching thinking, "Give 
me a workbook or an activity or a pack- 
aged program," I often hear. Effective 
use of a cookbook is dependent on 
knowing the ingredients. We don't 
know the ingredients of thinking, even 



though people talk about thinking as if 
they know what it is. Yet, when I ask 
people in my workshops to show me 
thinking, they might do any number of 
things: look at you blankly, strike a pose 
much like Rodin's statue, scratch their 
head, and so on. But in reality none of 
those behaviors is thinking. We cannot 
touch, or see, or smell, or hear, or taste 
thinking — any more than justice, love, or 
hate can be experienced by our senses. 
Thinking is an abstract, and therefore un- 
observable concept,..it is an artifact of lan- 
guage. 

Now, that should give us all reasons to 
pause for a moment — here we are, spend- 
ing all this time and energy and effort talk- 
ing about teaching our kids to be better 
thinkers and incorporating thinking into 
our curricula and so on — and we don't 
even know what thinking is. The facts 
are: thinking is extremely complex and 
we, as yet, do not have an accurate model 
of the thinking process; we are only now 
beginning to learn how the brain works. 
In short, we cannot reduce thinking to a 
step by step approach and we do not know 
the best way to teach students how to bet- 
ter their thinking ability. 

Before you get discouraged by this piece 
of news that we don't know what we are 
doing, I would suggest the optimist's per- 
spective. Not having all the answers 
available in some cookbook forces us to 
be thinkers about the teaching of thinking. 
We must use our experience, professional 
knowledge, and intuition in our class- 
rooms when figuring out a) what is good 
thinking and b) how to teach kids to think 
better. 

We all know what good thinking looks 
like.. .When Louis Armstrong was once 
asked what jazz was, he replied, "Man, if 
you've got to ask, you ain't never going to 
know." That's equally true of good think- 
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ing. Our task, then, is to figure out how to Be warned: it is very difficult to teach 
increase good thinking. Not being stuck higher level thinking within the existing 
in a "right way" or "only way" mentality school structure. Let's face it: schools 
means that we can experiment, we can are not designed to encourage thinking on 
take time to find out what works, and we the part of the students or on the part of 
can learn fi-om our mistakes. Finally, it the teachers. If we are going to teach 
also means that no one can get dogmatic higher-level thinking well, the system 
and talk about the one right way to teach must eventually change to accommodate 
thinking, which is one of the rather sinis- that focus. In other words, to have the 
ter traps we often get into in education. educational system remain in roughly the 

same design it is now, and begin to teach 
Finally, no cookbook doesn't mean there students how lo think better, is only rear- 
isn't support. A number of people such as ranging the deck chairs on the Titanic. 
Art Costa, Richard Paul, Robert Swartz, 

and I must include myself and my co-au- Reality #4: Many Americans do not 
thor and colleague, Joan Daniels, have want their children to become creative, 
written helpful material to guide you in critical thinkers. 
your quest — but every one of us is saying 

the same thing: it is impossible to teach Teaching kids to think creatively and 
thinking thoughtlessly. critically is a subversive activity. You are 

asking students to challenge, to risk-take. 
Reality #3; Teaching higher-level think- to be independent in their judgments and 
ing is not easy and furthermore, it re- perceptions. School systems historically 
quires time that we don't have. have been designed to discourage any 

such behavior from students. In fact, I 
The demands on teacher's time are phe- recently heard schools described as the 
nomenal these days. Nothing is ever taken places where kids go to watch adults 
away; only added. One of the greatest work. If we valued thinking in our 
myths in education that is put on us, and schools, our society would reflect that 
that we, in some ways, perpetuate, is that emphasis. Schools reflect the society 
of the "super teacher." You can do this they are in and not the 
and everything else too. Wrong. At some other way around, 
point, something has to give when you 
start teaching, and remember, there are no This reality should 
cookbooks! So what do we do? not come as any sur- 

prise to educators of 

We will give up some things and combine the gifted. We, prob- 
others. Some things you used to do well, ably more than any 
you won't do as well. Some of your test other group of edu- 
scores may drop. And it will be okay be- cators, are aware of 
cause the need to teach our students to the ambivalence that 
problem solve, to be creative, to analyze, Americans have about 
is too important to ignore. We will real- educating students to 
ize that a good part of the content we are think critically, to be 
teaching today is already, or will become, problem solvers. The 
obsolete in our lifetimes; the ability to constant struggle we have had to justify our 
tackle a problem, to approach an issue ere- programs ana to maintain their existence is, 
atively, never wears out. 
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...if it is important to you that 
your students like you, don't be- 
gin to teach thinking skills....When 
you start teaching thinking skills, 
don't expect your kids to rush up 
to you and say: "Miss, do that 
some more. It is so good to have to 
think that hardr-i really like not 
knowing the answer and having to 
strain to figure something out." 
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It has been my experience that 
many gifted students, because the 
curriculum has been so inappro- 
priate for them and expectations 
have been consistently low, have 
become sloppy in their thinking 
and will settle for little depth 
vjhen initially pushed. 



in part, a result of this American uncer« 
tainty about educating students to their 
potential, not just to the norm. 



In fact, I have even 
wondered recently if 
a "backlash" to com- 
plexity is emerging. 
It seems to me, that 
as our world be- 
comes increasingly 
complex, we grapple 
with a need to sim- 
plify it, perhaps out 
of fear. One ex- 
ample can suffice: 



we know, unequivocally, that standard- 
ized tests do not tell us about the ability of 
students to problem solve, to analyze, to 
generalize, and yet, plans go ahead for yet 
another standardized test, this time at the 
national level. 

Richard Paul, a guru in thinking, said re- 
cently that there is no country or culture 
he knows of that honors critical thinking; 
that conformity is, in fact, far more impor- 
tant to the success of any culture. He goes 
on to say that the country that resists least 
the efforts to educate their children to 
think critically will defeat those who resist 
the most. 

Reality #5: Teachers of the gifted are 
fundamental to the success of this enter-^ 
prise. 

As you may have noticed, much of this is 
relevant to all students, not just the gifted. 
However, educators of the gifted have a 
unique role. For years, teachers of the 
gifted have been attempting to figure out 
successful ways to teach critical and cre- 
ative thinking skills, and our curriculum 
goals and guidelines reflect this emphasis. 
One of the major premises of the thinking 
skills movement is that most students are 
capable of higher level thinking. We can 



become protective of our knowledge and 
experience; thereby reinforcing the iso- 
lated position many teachers of the gifted 
hold, J2C we can play a different role. First, 
we can be open to learning from our col- 
leagues in other areas of education about 
what they know about the topic. But, 
most importantly, we can share what we 
know with others in our buildings and 
schools. Remember, when it comes to 
teaching thinking skills we are all blind 
men and women feeling the elephant, and 
trying to describe what it is. By doing so, 
we go a long way to promoting collegial- 
ity, and promote the continued success of 
education for the gifted. 

Reality #6; Our students will not greet 
the teaching of higher4evel thinking 
with great joy. 

Recently a college professor very com- 
mitted to teaching his students how to 
think, said to an audience of teachers that 
if it is important to you that your students 
like you, don't begin to teach thinking 
skills. Students will be very resistant to 
these efforts. You are breaking the unspo- 
ken rules within the culture of the class- 
room when you begin this journey. The 
rules are simple and understood by all: 
the teacher asks the questions; there is one 
right answer to any question; the teacher 
knows the right answer; and if you wait 
long enough, someone else will give the 
answer. When you start teaching thinking 
skills, don't expect your kids to rush up to 
you and say: "Miss, do that some more. 
It is so good to have to think that hard — ^I 
really like not knowing the answer and 
having to strain to figure something out" 

I hate to break the bad news to you, but 
this reality is particularly true of gifted 
students. It has been my experience that 
many gifted students, because the curricu- 
lum has been so inappropriate for them 
and expectations have been consistently 
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low, have become sloppy in their thinking 
and will settle for little depth when ini- 
tially pushed. Do not be surprised if your 
gifted students resist you the most! This 
is the generation accustomed to quick 
fixes, passive entertainment, and the 2 
minute segments on Sesame Street. Our 
uneasy sense that our students just don't 
think the way earlier generations used to 
is being supported by current research. 
There is some strong evidence, most no- 
tably put forth by Jane Healey, in a pro- 
vocative and rather disturbing book. En- 
dangered Minds: Why Kids Can't Think 
and What We Can Do About It, that teach- 
ing thinking is made even more difficult 
by changes in the brains of our children 
today. She suggests that kids don't think 
as well now as they did 30 or 40 years ago 
because of this technological age — be- 
cause of such influences as TV, video 
games, and current family pressures. So, 
we are in a double bind — needing our stu- 
dents to think more than ever and quite 
possibly, them losing their ability to do so. 

The first six realities of teaching thinking 
to students paint a rich and complex pic- 
ture, full of both dangers and opportuni- 
ties. The lack of direction, support and 
time can leave you feeling, at times, frus- 
trated and discouraged. Yet, going forth 
armed with the knowledge of the realities 



you may encounter can, paradoxically, 
free you to do the task. I have saved the 
best reality for last 

Reality^?: Teaching highet^evel think- 
ing to students is the most rewarding 
teaching in which you can engage. 

It challenges you intellectually and pro- 
fessionally. It is, as one of my fellow 
teachers recently said, professional pro- 
tection against burnout. You will want to 
do more — the rewards are that great. 
When I see a kid I never believed could 
give me a thoughtful idea or watch the 
hand go up of a student who has sat qui- 
etly in a room for the whole year, my heart 
just fills with excitement and joy. I real- 
ize this is the reward for dealing with all 
the other realities of time, and discomfort 
from my students, and misunderstanding 
from parents or colleagues. When I par- 
ticipate with other teachers as we discuss 
how to structure a lesson or peer coach 
with them, I feel enthusiastic, and re-en- 
ergized and committed to the journey at 
hand. Every once in a while, in those 
moments, I realize that those of us who 
push children to think, to problem solve, 
to explain, to create, are doing nothing 
less than making a difference in the col- 
lective journey we are all taking. 
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The Effectiveness of the TAG 
Program at Kilieen High School: 

THE STUDENTS' PERSPECTIVE 

Katie Bernstein 
KUIeen Independent Sctiool District 

Kilieen, Texas 



Katie Bernstein is a teacher 
in KiUeen Independent 
School District and a student 
in the gifted/talented en- 
dorsement program at 
Baylor University. In each 
future issue ofth ? Update^ 
we will feature an article by 
an endorsement student 
Submissions are welcome. 



Many high schools in Texas offer three different categories of advanced 
courses: Talented and Gifted (TAG), Advanced Placement (AP), and Hon- 
ors (H). Prior to a student being admitted to the TAG program, he or she 
must meet the specific requirements established by the individual school 
district; grades alone do not qualify a student for entrance into the program. 

In the Kilieen school district students are identifiied gifted in the area of 
general intellectual ability (academic) according to a point system on a 
screening matrix that includes; results from achievement tests, an IQ test, 
grades, teacher checklists, a creativity test, and a student interview. These 
results are presented to a committee of professional educators to make the 
final decision. However, eligibility for placement in the AP or Honors 
courses is determined by an index based upon four variables. These vari- 
ables include: performance in previous course work, performance on the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills, measured scholastic abilities index, 
and achievement test scores within the specific discipline. Each of these are 
weighted and applied to a scale, and an index number is determined. If the 
number is acceptable, the student is eligible to take the course* If the score 
is within a borderline range (gray area), a teacher recommendation is con- 
sidered. If it is below the gray area, the student is not eligible to take the 
course. 

Advanced Placement students are enrolled in courses in which they will earn 
college credit providing that they pass the AP test in the specific subject area. 
No college credit is earned in the Honors or TAG programs. A TAG stu- 
dent will most likely qualify for the AP or Honors program, but the AP or 
Honors student may not always qualify for the TAG program because they 
may not meet the criteria established for entrance into the program. There- 
fore, TAG students may be enrolled in TAG, Honors, and AP classes at the 
same tin>e or at some time during their high school career. 

Issues 

How should TAG students be served? Can an AP or Honors program 
facilitate the learning process for these students or is there a need for a 
TAG program as well? The National Commission on Excellence (NCE) 
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suggests that instructional material for gifted students 
should be at a higher level and present more complex 
and abstract concepts than ordinarily found in the 
mainstream, or general education classroom (Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence, 1983). The NCE 
also feels that teachers should present students with 
high quality instruction, concentrating on higher level 
thinking skills, and organize concepts and principles 
into a coherent and meaningful structure. They 
should also involve students in a variety of stimulat- 
ing and generative learning experiences. 

Advocates in gifted education would say that a pro- 
gram encouraging divergent thinking, interaction 
with peers, and developing ideas with different prod- 
ucts as the outcome, can only be achieved in a TAG 
program. A teacher, who has taught all three types of 
classes at Killeen High, said that in contrast to the 
TAG classroom, the Honors classroom has more 
structure and does not often encourage self-directed 
learning, requires that all students produce the same 
product, and allows less interaction among students. An 
Advanced Placement program stresses the specific con- 
tent area, does not often encourage creativity or indi- 
viduality, and focuses on the student's mastery of the 
content to pass the AP test to gain college credit. 

Purpose 

While comparisons have been made among Honors, 
AP, and TAG programs, little research has been con- 
ducted to determine the gifted and talented students* 
attitudes toward the three different classes. 

The objective of this study was to determine how TAG 
students perceived the three programs (TAG, AP, Hon- 
ors) offered at Killeen High School and if their percep- 
tions differ from TAG coordinatCM^ and experts in gifted 
education. One method of determining the students* 
perceptions of any one of these programs is to have 
them compare the positive and negative qualities of each 
and then examine the differences in these perceptions. 

Method 

A questionnaire was developed to determine the TAG 
students* opinions about the similarities and differ- 
ences among the three different types of programs. In 



designing the questionnaire, standards were reviewed 
and two experts in the field of gifted and talented 
curriculum design were consulted: Mrs. Ann Wink, 
Director of the TAG program at Killeen Independent 
School District and Dr. Susan Johnsen, Director of 
the Programs for the Gifted and Talented, at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

A TAG teacher distributed the questionnaire to fifty- 
one 11th and 12th grade TAG students at Killeen 
High School. The students were asked to check the 
one answer that most reflected their views regarding 
the twenty- six questions on this assessment instru- 
ment. The criterion necessary for a student to partici- 
pate in this survey was current (or previous) enroll- 
ment in TAG, AP, md Honors programs, at the sec- 
ondary level. Of the 51 students surveyed, 22 did not 
meet the above mentioned criterion, 27 met the cri- 
terion, and 2 failed to complete the questionnaire 
correctly; therefore, only twenty-seven of the fifty- 
one responses could be used for statistical purposes. 

Subject 

This study focused on the responses of thirteen fe- 
male and fourteen male students ages sixteen to eigh- 
teen years. Five of the students are in the eleventh 
grade and twenty-two are in the twelfth grade. All 
students are currently (or had previously been) en- 
rolled in a TAG, AP, and Honors program. 

Results 

The data, reflecting the opinions of the TAG students, 
were tabulated and recorded, in raw score and per- 
centages, and placed in the boxes corresponding to 
the appropriate question (see Table 1). 

In evaluating the results the students perceived the 
TAG program in the following manner: 

• 85% select TAG when asked about freedom of 
choice regarding topics to be studied; 

• 85% say TAG encourages creative thinking skills; 

• 83% think that TAG provides the least structured 
classroom environment; 

• 82% chose TAG because a friend did; 
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♦ 67% feci TAG is comprised of students most like 
themselves; 

♦ 64% regard TAG as providing the safest learning 
environment; 

♦ 63% think TAG encourages critical thinking and 
problem solving skills; 

♦ 61% feel that TAG generates negative feelings on 
their campus; 

♦ 59% prefer the TAG program over the AP or Hon- 
ors classes; 

♦ 59% feel that TAG provides the most appropriate 
environment for students' learning styles; 

♦ 59% said that TAG provided topics that were most 
interesting to them; 

♦ 58% feel that TAG helps to elevate their self-esteem; 

♦ 52% view TAG as helping them become more con- 
fident in their abilities. 

The students perceived the Advanced Placement pro- 
gram in the following manner: 

♦ 82% said AP provided the best preparation for college; 

♦ 78% feel AP is the most challenging; 

♦ 78% said AP required the most amount of work; 

♦ 55% think that AP provides the most relevant infor- 
mation to help prepare them for the future; 

♦ 50% think that AP generates positive feelings on 
their campus. 

The students perceived the Honors program in the 
following manner: 

♦ 82% feel that Honors classes have the most busy 
work; 

♦ 79% said Honors classes are the least challenging; 

♦ 78% said Honors classes repeat the same type of 
work that is taught in the regular classroom; 

♦ 72% feel that Honors classes provide the most 
structured classroom environment; 

♦ 67% said the Honors program is made up of stu- 
dents unlike themselves; 

♦ 64% think the Honors classes are the most boring; 

♦ 58% would eliminate the Honors program. 

Discussion 

Although a small number of students participated in this 
survey, the results appear to match the perceptions of 



coordinators and the characteristics of g^ed and talented 
programs defined by the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence. In the perception of the gifted and talented 
students, the majority preferred TAG over the AP and 
Honors courses. It encouraged critical and creative 
thinking, used less structure, provided a safe learning 
environment, helped elevate students* self-esteem, and 
provided q)portunities foe interaction with students most 
like themselves. In addition, most students had freedom 
of choice regarding topics to be studied. 

On the other hand, the AP classes were viewed as the 
most challenging, requiring the most work, and provid- 
ing the best preparation for the future or college. The 
TAG students in this study did not appear to like the 
Honors classes as much as the other two classes. They 
viewed the Honors classes as the least challenging, the 
most structured, and containing the most busy work. 

From these results, it appears that the gifted and tal- 
ented students prefer the TAG and AP programs. The 
TAG program appears to offer the flexibility and en- 
couragement of creative/critical thinking among 
peers while the AP program provides an avenue for 
future career development. 

It is interesting to note that the students perceive that the 
TAG program generates the most negative feelings of 
the three. This criticism may be due, in part, to the "elit- 
ist" label that is sometimes attached to TAG students. 
However, 82% (14) of the students said they chose TAG 
because a friend did. This desire to be with others like 
themselves supports the need for separate programs 
for gifted and talented students. 

Summary 

In conclusion, the results of this questionnaire give the 
infomfied observer insight into the preferences of those 
who, as students and beneficiaries of the prcx^ess, arc the 
most directly involved in the gifted and talented pro- 
gram. Ifthe curriculum presented to students is deemed 
by them to be of interest, their desire to learn and become 
successful may be maximized. With the abilit * to em- 
phasize quality in education and critical thinking skills, 
educators must accept the challenge of looking to the 
student for guidance in creating a worthwhile and 
meaningful curriculum. 
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Table 1 



In thinking about your overall experiences in the TAG, Advanced Placement (AP)> and Honors programs, 
consider each of the following questions carefully andcheck the one program that most represents your opinion. 



Among the TAG, AP, and Honors classes, which one... 


TAG 


AP 


H 


1. 


...did you prefer? 


(59%) 
16 


(41%) 
11 


0 


2. 


...did you find to be the most challenging? 


(22%) 
6 


(78%) 
21 


0 


3. 


...did you think was the most boring? 


(18%) 
5 


(18%) 
5 


(64%) 
17 


4. 


...required the most amount of work? 


(15%) 
4 


(78%) 
21 


(7%) 
2 


5. 


...generates positive feelings on your campus? 


(28%) 
5 


(50%) 
9 


(22%) 
4 


6. 


...is best at preparing you for college? 


(18%) 
5 


(82%) 
22 


0 


7. 


...repeated the same type of work taught in the regular 
classroom? 


(15%) 
4 


(7%) 
2 


(78%) 
21 


8. 


...would you recommend to a friend? 


(48%) 
13 


(45%) 
12 


(7%) 
2 


9. 


...required critical thinking and problem solving skills? 


(63%) 
17 


(26%) 
7 


(11%) 
3 


10. 


...would you eliminate if you had the choice? 


(29%) 
7 


(13%) 
3 


(58%) 
14 


11. 


...provided the most structured classroom environment? 


(10%) 
3 


(18%) 
5 


(72%) 
19 


12. 


...had the most busy work? 


(7%) 
2 


(11%) 
3 


(82%) 
22 


13. 


...provided the most relevant information to help prepare you for 
the future? 


(45%) 
12 


(55%) 
15 


0 


14. 


...did you choose because your friends did? 


(82%) 
14 


0 


(18%) 
3 


15. 


...generates negative feelings on your campus? 


(61%) 
8 


(23%) 
3 


(16%) 
2 


16. 


...was the least challenging? 


(17%) 
4 


(4%) 
1 


(79%) 
19 


17. 


...provided the safest learning environment in which to try out 
new ideas? 


(64%) 
16 


(28%) 
7 


(8%) 
2 


18. 


...was comprised of students most like yourself? 


(67%) 
18 


(33%) 
9 


0 


19. 


...gave you the most freedom of choice regarding topics to be 
studied? 


(85%) 
23 


(15%) 
4 


0 


20. 


...was the most appropriate for your learning style? 


(59%) 
16 


(41%) 
11 


0 
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21. ...helped you feel more confident in your abilities? 

22. ..•was made up of students unlike yourself? 

23. ...encouraged creative thinking skills? 

24. ...helped to elevate your self-esteem? 

25. ...provided the least structured classroom environment? 

26. ...provided topics that were most interesting to you? 



(52%) 
14 


(33%) 
9 


(15%) 
4 


(26%) 
7 


(7%) 
2 


(67%) 
18 


(85%) 
23 


(11%) 
3 


(4%) 
1 


(58%) 
14 


(25%) 
6 


(17%) 
4 


(83%) 
19 


(17%) 
4 


0 


(59%) 
16 


(37%) 
10 


(4%) 
1 



Comments: In cases where line totals do not equal 27, it is because some students chose not to respond to the 
specific question. 
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Results-Based Monitoring: 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 



Evelyn LevskyHian 
Division of Gifted/Talented Educalion 
Texas Education Agency 



In November, the Texas Education Agency began to 
pilot the Resuhs-Based Monitoring System (RBM). 
REM analyzes services provided through programs 
such as special education, bilingual education, and 
accelerated instruction. Programs for gifted students 
also are included in the system. 

All agency special program divisions, in collaboration 
with leaders in their respective fields, developed pro- 
gram excellence indicators and reviewed compliance 
standards as part of the system. All of the indicators in 
gifted education are designed to assure that all student 
populations are equitably assessed for advanced level 
services and that all those assessed as needing those 
services have access to courses and program options 
designed to meet their needs. In other words, the sys- 
tem will determine if there is both e<celleiice and equity 
in programs for gifted students. 

As Figure 1 indicates, there will be a three-fold sys- 
tem of checks to determine if services offered stu- 
dents are meeting their needs. First, there will be a 
desk audit done at the agency. The desk audit will 
review all information that has been received in- 
house regarding the program. As examples, PEIMS 
and AEIS indicators will be reviewed, information 
from the Division of Complaints will be analyzed, 
and data gathered as part of the waiver process will 
be assessed. At the same time that this review is tak- 
ing place, districts will be doing a local assessment of 
their programs. This local review enables a district 
to spot its own problems and either make immediate 



adjustments or develop a plan that will lead to the 
necessary modification in student performance. This 
local review is the real key to the system, as it focuses 
the district's effort to reflect upon the quality of its 
services and determine what type of technical assis- 
tance or support would be needed to improve student 
performance. 

The final check will be onsite visits. It is anticipated 
that there will be two kinds of onsite visits. One type 
is a focused visit and reflects a concern based on either 
a failure to meet compliance standards or because 
student performance is not meeting state developed 
standards. The other will be a data verification visit, 
which will be made to assure that all data are accu- 
rate and correct. In other words, the onsite visits are 
not necessarily a sign that there is a problem in stu- 
dent performance or in compliance with the law, but 
might also be designed to assist agency personnel in 
helping others locate promising practices in other 
districts. 

As noted earlier, RBM is still a system in progress. 
During this year's pilot, a review of both the systenr 
and the indicators will be ongoing. To assist in this 
review, the indicators relating to services for giftec 
students are included in this issue of Update. Shouk 
you wish further information on the system or hav< 
comments on the indicators, please contact the Divi 
sion of Gifted/Talented Education at the Texas Edu 
cation Agency. We will do our best to keep yoi 
updated on our progress. 
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Division of Gifted/Talented Education 
I. ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE INDICATORS 

A. Indicator: Gifted students obtain a passing score on each of the three sec- 
tions of the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) . 

Performance Standard: 90% of gifted students pass all sections within three years. 
Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

B. Indicator: Attendance of gifted students. 

Performance Standard: 97% average attendance to be reached within a three year 



Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

C. Indicator: Drop-out rate for high school gifted students. 
Performance Standard: .5% to be reached over a five year period. 
Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

D. Indicator: Students in the gifted program complete advanced courses. 
Performance Standard: 90% of gifted students complete advanced courses. 
Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

E. Indicator: Graduation rate for high school gifted students. 
Performance Standard: 99% (one year) to be reached over a five year period. 
Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

F. Indicator: Students in the gifted program graduate wich an advanced seal on 
transcript . 

P .rformance Standard: 90% of gifted students graduate with an advanced seal on 
transcript . 

Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 

G. Indicator: Students in the gifted program and enrolled in the college prepa- 
ratory program take college admissions examinations. 

Performance Standard: 90% of gifted students take college admissions examina- 
tions . 

Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 
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I. ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 

H. Indicator: Students in the gifted program meet or exceed state standards on 
college entrance examinations. 

Performance Standard: 99% of gifted students receive a Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Score of 1000 or above or 25 or above on the ACT. 

Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 



II. PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS 

A. Family and Community Involvement 

1. Indicator: Families are provided information that assists them in under- 
standing and accessing special programs. 

Recommended Performance: A minimum of two efforts are made to distribute 
information . 

Data Source: (Local) Review of meeting agendas, letters to families, 

copies of brochures, campus bulletins 

2. Indicator: Information in the home language is disseminated as necessary 
to families regarding the assessment of students for the gifted program. 

Recommended Performance: Materials on assessment and program services 
are available in the dominant languages of the district. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of assessment procedures and materials on 

program services that have been translated or that 
are available in dominant languages of the district 

3. Indicator: Family and community support for the gifted program is 
solicited and maintained by the site-based committee. 

Recommended Performance: Parent association or district support group 
meets at least twice a year. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of meeting minutes and agendas 

4. Indicator: Site-based decision committees solicit information about and 
use research on gifted students to develop campus recommendations and 
services . 

Recommended Performance: To be determined 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of letters to families and community mem- 
bers, survey responses, copies of articles and 
research relating to gifted education 
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5. Indicator: Parents and community members serve in an advisory capacity 
regarding program services for gifted students . 

Recommended Performance: Advisory council and/or mentor program is 
established in district. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of letters of invitation, meeting agendas, 

minutes of meetings 

B. Access 

1 . Indicator : Nominations for program services are accepted from a variety 
of sources including parents, counselors, teachers, peers, and students 
themselves, as well as through a review of test scores and student per- 
formance . 

Recommended Performance: At least 50% of nominations come from sources 
other than test scores. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of letters inviting nominations, campus 
information on program, student folders 

2. Indicator: Nominations are ongoing, solicited, and reviewed to determine 
if additional students require services offered to gifted students. 

Recommended Performance: Nominations are received in grades 1 through 12 
and students are placed in program services. 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data, complaints, waivers 

(Local) Review of teacher, family recommendation forms, 

student folders, schedules of workshops for middle 
and high school teachers on characteristics and 
needs of gifted students, minutes of selection 
committee meetings, student folders 

3. Indicator: All students at the kindergarten level are considered for 
nomination for advanced level services . 

Recommended Performance: Portfolio or other performance data is main- 
tained on 100% of the kindergarten students. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of student folders 

4. Indicator: Nominated students reflect the demographics of the district 
and include those from special programs serving migrant, bilingual, and 
special education students. 

Recommended Performance: Proportional to the campus /program populations 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of workshop agendas for teachers in special 
programs, lists of nominated students 
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II. PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
C. Student Eligibility 

1. Indicator: Student assessment reflects a holistic approach that includes 
multiple and diverse criteria. 

Recommended Performance: More than five criteria are used reflecting 
objective, subjective, traditional, and non-traditional measures; data 
are reviewed by a committee with members representing different roles in 
the district. 

Data Source: (Desk) Waivers, complaints 

(Local) Review of minutes of meetings of selection commit- 
tees, of student profile data, assessment procedures 

2. Indicator: The process for appealing decisions regarding student placement 
is widely disseminated, and appeals are proitptly reviewed and processed. 

Recommended Performance: Appeals are processed within two weeks of 
receipt . 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of district identification procedures, 
student folders 



D. Implf^Tnentation 

1. Indicator: Program services are based on student needs. 



Recommended Performance: Program services reflect identified areas of 
student strengths. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of district needs assessments on student 

strengths, minutes/agendas of meetings on student 
assessment 

2. Indicator: Curriculum content for students identified as gifted is 

defensibly differentiated from the regular curriculum in its complexity, 
depth, and range. 

Recommended Performance: Teachers receive adequate training and materials 
to deliver curriculum focusing on complex content, issues, and themes. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of district curriculum designed to meet the 
needs of advanced level students, workshops for 
teachers on implementation of curriculum 
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5. 



EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
ementation (Continued) 

Indicator: Products developed by students identified as gifted are 
meaningfully related to the differentiated content and require complex 
thinking, and independent effort. Products use new techniques, propose 
new ideas, and are evaluated by self, peers, and outside experts. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of the students are offered opportunities 
to self select areas of study and provided support in developing in-depth 
products . 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of student products, district curriculum, 

schedule of professional development on curriculum 
implementation 

Indicator: Students use advanced level, challenging materials that 
support curricular objectives. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of students use above level material that 
supports the differentiated curriculum. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of materials used in classes serving gifted 

students 

Indicator:. Students assessed as gifted in elementary, middle, and high 
school participate in experimental and/or innovative courses, services, 
and options specifically designed to challenge students of exceptional 
ability, interest, and motivation. 

Recommended Performance: 15-20% of elementary, 30% of middle school, and 
50% of high school students participate in services such as the Future 
Problem Solving Program, talent search programs, mentorships, curricular 
based community programs, and Odyssey of the Mind. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of campus and district student services and 

courses 

Indicator: Students and families are informed of and encouraged to 
pursue options offered through Chapter 75 that are appropriate for gifted 
students . 

Recommended Performance: Districts provide 100% of students and parents 
with information on services such as advanced placement examinations, 
concurrent enrollment, and credit by examination. 

Data Source: (Desk) Waivers, complaints 

(Local) Review of campus/district brochures explaining 

program options, letters to families and students, 
policies relating to access to program options 
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II • PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
D. Implf^m^nhat,ion (Continued) 

7. Indicator: Middle school students who score 1000 or above on the SAT or 
25 or above on the ACT receive counseling on advanced and diverse cur- 
ricular options. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of students are advised on appropriately 
challenging curricular options - 

Data Source: (Local) Review of materials available to advanced level 

students, student folders for alternative curricu- 
lar adaptations 

8. Indicator: Organizational patterns, including grouping and special 
classes, that maximize student potential are designed and implemented for 
gifted students - 

Recommended Performance: 100% of the students have a variety of options 
including independent study, multi-grade groupings, seminars, etc. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of scheduling and grouping options available 

to students 

9 Indicator: Time frames in which students participate in services de- 
signed for gifted students are appropriate for meeting the desired stu- 
dent outcomes. 

Recommended Performance: To be determined. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of district documentation 

10. Indicator: The affective needs of gifted students, including a sensitiv- 
ity for the unique needs of students from culturally diverse backgrounds, 
are addressed in the curriculum and services that are offered. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of the students are exposed to a multi- 
cultural curriculum. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of district documentcition, including percep- 
tions relating to acculturation and attitudes 
toward one's home culture 

11. Indicator: Instructors delivering services as part of the gifted program 
receive more than the minimum professional development required in State 
Board of Education rule (19 TAC §89. 52(a) (2)). 

Recommended Performance: Number of teachers with endorsement and number 
of teachers receiving ongoing training increases each year. 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS (when available) 

(Local) Review of professional development schedules 
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II. PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
D. Implemf^ntation (Continued) 

12. Indicator: Instructors delivering services as part of the gifted program 
reflect the diversity of the district. 

Recommended Performance: To be determined 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data 



E. Transition 

1. *" Indicator: New students to the district are informed about program 

services upon entry into the district. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of parents of new students to the district 
receive materials on asf.essment and program services. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of student folders 

2. Indicator: Students who participate in gifted programs in other dis- 
tricts are automatically assessed for services and appropriately placed. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of transfer students from gifted programs 
in other districts are assessed and appropriately placed within six 
weeks . 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data, complaints 

(Local) Review of identification procedures, student folders 

3. Indicator: Students receive a continuum of services within a district 
from elementary school through middle and high school. 

Recommended Performance: To be determined. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of curricular scope and sequence, student 
folders 

4. Indicator: Students receive counseling regarding career and post public 
school options that will challenge and match their potential and interests. 

Recommended Performance: Beginning in middle school, 100% of gifted 
students receive a minimum of one counseling session per year regarding 
career and educational options. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of brochures and materials available to 

assist counselors in discussing options with stu- 
dents 
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II. PnOGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
E. Tran3::tiQn (Continued) 

5. Indicator: Students confirm that services offered through the gifted 
program enhanced and supported later educational and professional oppor- 
tunities . 

Recommended Performance: To be determined 

Data Source: (Local) Review of district documentation 

6. Indicator: Exiting of students from the program is based on multiple 
criteria relating to performance in the program and involves input from 
the student, teacher, parent, and counselor. 

Recommended Performance: Records of students exiting the program indi- 
cate that multiple criteria were used to determine the need for exiting. 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of identification procedures, minutes of 
meetings on student placement 



F. Su pport 

1. Indicator: Teachers of the gifted receive planning time to coordinate 
with other teachers and support staff. 

Recommended Performance: 95% of program teachers report adequate time 
for collaborative planning. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of survey results, teacher input 

2. Indicator: Personnel delivering services that are part of the gifted 
program are included on district wide planning committees. 

Recommended Performance: At least one representative from gifted educa- 
tion serves on all district-wide planning committees (such as the tech- 
nology planning committee) - 

Data Source: (Local) Review of lists of members of district committees 

3. Indicator: Teachers and administrators participate in professional 
development activities that support the cognitive and affective develop- 
ment of gifted students. 

Recommended Performance: 100% of district staff have received introduc- 
tory training on the needs and characteristics of gifted students. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of district professional development plans, 

teacher surveys 
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II. PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
F. Su pport (Continued) 

4. Indicator: Assessments are conqpleted to determine professional develop- 
ment needs of campus staff. 

Recommended Performance: Needs assessments are completed at least once 
every three years. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of needs assessments and professional devel- 
opment schedules 

5. Indicator: Personnel delivering services that are part of the gifted 
program are included on grade level/subject area committees. 

Recommended Performance: To be determined 

Data Source: (Local) Review of committee membership lists 

6. Indicator: The district expands or creates new staff roles to ensure 
that the individual needs of all students are met. 

Recommended Performance: Teachers have resources and support personnel 
who reinforce their services to gifted students . 

Data Source: (Local) Review of minutes of site decision committees, 

teacher needs assessments 

G. Evaluation 

1. Indicator: Services for gifted students are assessed annually. 

Recommended Performance: At least one component is reviewed each year 
and recommendations are iifiplemented. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of campus/district program evaluation report 

2. Indicator: Parents, students, school personnel, and community members 
assess the effectiveness of programs and services for gifted students. 

Recommended Performance: At least 75% return district survey. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of survey results 

3. Indicator: Performance of individual students is assessed appropriately 
to determine if program services are challenging student potential and is 
used as a basis for modifying services offered in the gifted program. 

Recommended Performance: Increased number of students mastering TAAS; 
NAPT scores increased. 

Data Source: (Local) Performance indicators 
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II. PROGRAM EXCELLENCE INDICATORS (Continued) 



G. 



Evaluat^ion (Continued) 



4. Indicator: Evaluation results are used to plan program improvements. 

Recommended Performance: Campus improvement plan includes improvements 
for gifted/talented program. 

Data Source: (Local) Review of program evaluations^ campus improvement 

plans 

5. Indicator: Students in the gifted program attain mastery of TAAS objec- 
tives . 

Recommended Performance: 85% of students in the gifted program master 
all objective on TAAS 

Data Source: (Desk) AEIS 



1. Indicator: Districts provide orientation and periodic updates for par- 
ents of students identified and served as gifted. [19 TAC §89 , 52 (a) (6) ] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Local) Review of letters of invitation^ meeting agendas, 

minutes 



1. Indicator: Final selection of students is made by a committee of at 
least three local district educators who have received training in the 
area of 'gifted education. [19 TAC §89. 51(b)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of lists of selection committee members, 
identification procedures, minutes of meetings 



III. COMPLIANCE INDICATORS 



A. 



Family and Communit^y T nvolvemenh 



B. 
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III. COMPLIANCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
C. Student Eligibility 

1. Indicator: Written identification policies are developed and approved by 
the local board of trustees. These policies include provisions for 
ongoing screening and selection of nominated students based on a minimum 
of five equally weighted criteria that represent both objective and 
subjective assessments; provisions regarding the exiting of students from 
the program, transfer students, and appeals of district decisions regard- 
ing program placement. [19 TAC §89. 51 (a)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Local) Review of identification procedures 

2. Indicator: Data and procedures used during the identification process are 
designed to assure that the population of the program for gifted students 
reflects the population of the total district. [19 TAC §89. 51(c)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS disaggregation, complaints 

(Local) Review of program student demographics, identifica- 
tion criteria and procedures 

3. Indicator: Students at the kindergarten level through grade 12 are 
identified and served, [19 TAC §89. 51(d)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data, complaints, waivers 

(Local) Review of identification procedures, letters solic- 
iting nominations, campus information on program 
services 

4. Indicator: Parents or legal guardians give written permission for stu- 
dents to participate in program services. [19 TAC §89. 51(f)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of student folders 



Implement at -inn 

1. Indicator: The district complies with state policies and procedures that 
relate to the appropriate and equitable use of fiscal resources. 

Performance Standard: 85% of state funds designed for gifted programs 
are used within the same fiscal year 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data 

(Local) Review of district financial record 
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III. COMPLIANCE INDICATORS (Continued) 
D. Implem6ntiat.iQn (Continued) 

2. Indicator: Curriculum specifically designed for gifted and talented 
students and that includes student objectives and a kindergarten through 
12 scope and sequence has been developed and is implemented. [19 TAC 
§89. 52 (a) (4)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Local) Review of program guides and curricula 

3. Indicator: Districts provide full year services that include instruc- 
tional and organizational patterns that enable identified students to 
work together as a group, to work with other students, and to work alone. 
[19 TAC §89. 52(a) (5) ] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) PEIMS data, complaints, AEIS 

(Local) Review of program alternatives, options, and services 



E. Transition 

1. Indicator: Students remain in the district program unless they are 

removed in compliance with local board approved exiting procedures. [19 
TAC §89.51 (e)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source : (Desk) Complaints 

(Local) Review of identification procedures 



F. Support 

1. Indicator: Teachers of gifted students have received a minimum of 30 
hours of staff development in the area of gifted education. [19 TAC 
§89.52 (a) (2) ] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Local) Review of professional development schedules and 

plans 

2. Indicator: District staff receive ongoing training in gifted education 
based on periodic needs assessments. [19 TAC §89. 52 (a) (3)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Local) Review of teacher and administrator surveys on 

training needs, professional development schedules 
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III. COMPLIANCE INDICATORS (Continued) 



G. 



Evaluat-,ion 



1. Indicator: Districts submit planning or evaluation reports to the Cen 
tral Education Agency periodically as required by the commissioner of 
education. [19 TAC §89.52.(c)] 

Performance Standard: 100% 

Data Source: (Desk) Division of Gifted/Talented Education files 
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Results Based Monitoring 
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Gifted Students Talk About Cooperative 
Learning 

Marian Matthews 

Educational Leadership. 2(2, 48-50, 1992 

In this article, Matthews summarizes information 
gleaned from interviewing fifteen 6th and 8th graders 
fiom a wealthy suburban school district who had been 
trained initially in cooperative learning in 1983 with 
EJavid Johnson and Roger Johnson. The district has con- 
tinued to provide follow-up training and support for co- 
operative learning since that time. The students* opin- 
ions did not concur with those often cited by research- 
ers, advocates, administrators, and teachers concerning 
student gains from cooperative learning. According to 
the interviews, students resented taking time away from 
their own learning to w(xk in heterogeneous coc^)erative 
learning groups and indicated they did not understand 
the material better after explaining it to others. They saw 
no benefits for themselves and felt dieir being bored with 
the material could be harmful to otljer students. Regard- 
ing social skill behaviors, the students indicated that 
there was often a lack of trust in their classmates to do 
the quality of woric gifted students felt necessary. This 
often led to the gifted students taking over the leadership 
and the work of others* The students felt much less nega- 
tive about cooperative learning when working in groups 
that were more homogeneous. 

Six ways to make cooperative learning more effective 
are described in the article. Matthews has conducted a 
nationwide survey of 800 gifted students involved in co- 
operative learning and says that while the results are not 
yet analyzed, the survey seems to support the findings 
of the interview-that high-ability students prefer coop- 
erative learning in hcnmgeneous groups. 



Jeaneite Covington 
Division of Gifted/Talenfed Education 
Texas Education Agency 

What to Say to Advocates for the Gifted 

David W. Johnson and Roger T. Johnson 

Educational Leadership. 50. 44-47. 1992 

Johnson and Johnson provide answers to some of the 
most firequently asked questions concerning whether 
or not cooperative learning is detrimental to high 
achieving students. The discussion in the article 
addresses high-ability and gifted students as one 
group. High-ability students are defined as the aca- 
demically top 33 percent and gifted as the academi- 
cally top 5 percent. Three specific points are cited 
as important. First, high-achieving students should 
not always work in cooperative groups; secondly, 
when high-achieving students do work in coopera- 
tive groups, the groups should not always be hetero- 
geneous; and third, well-structured cooperative 
learning groups are quite different from traditional 
classroom grouping and poorly structured coopera- 
tive groups. 

A question and answer format is used throughout the 
article and targets concerns about the academic ben- 
efits of cooperative learning for bright students, how 
critical thinking, higher-level reasoning skills, and 
social needs are affected. Suggestions are given for 
what can be done for bright students who are disin- 
terested in school and to assure that bright students 
have successful careers. 
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Questions & Answers 



What must a district do to receive a waiver 
related to gifted education? 

Section 1 1 .273 of the Texas Education Code (TEC) 
states, "A school campus or district may apply to the 
commissioner of education for a waiver of a require- 
ment or prohibition imposed by law or rule that the 
campus or district determines inhibits student 
achievement." There is an application for waiver 
form that is available from the Waiver Unit of the 
Division of Field Services that is used to apply for a 
waiver. Information concerning the following seven 
items must be given in the application: 

♦ A brief description of the waiver requested; 

♦ The specific objective addressed in the district or 
campus plan if applicable; 

♦ The exact citation from the Texas Education 
Code or the Texas Administrative Code that the 
district or campus wishes to waive; 

♦ A description of the plan to be implemented in 
lieu of the current rule or law that inhibits student 
achievement, including requested effective dates; 

♦ An explanation of how granting this waiver will 
remove the existing inhibition(s) to student 
achievement; 

♦ A plan for evaluating the impact of the waiver on 
student achievement; 

♦ Names of the individuals, or committee members 
and committee name(s), involved in developing 
the waiver request. 

The waiver application must have board approval and 
the board president must sign the application as well 
as the superintendent. These same regulations apply 
to all programs and services. 



Jeanefle Covington 
Division of Gifted/Talented Education 
Texas Education Agency 

In gifted education, several factors have to be consid- 
ered The question arises, "How does identifying and 
serving gifted students at any grade level inhibit their 
achievement?" Many requests for a waiver suggest 
that implementing services for gifted students inhib- 
its the development of other students. This clearly 
should not be the case and begs the question of those 
students for whom services are designed. The intent 
of granting a waiver related to gifted education is to 
allow a campus or district to have a more innovative 
approach to assessment and services for gifted stu- 
dents—one that supports quality services for all. 

My district would like to get a waiver related 
to assessing and serving gifted students in 
grades kindergarten through two. Is it pos- 
sible and what should we do? 

Because several waivers to use a talent pool to iden- 
tify and serve gifted students were requested during 
the 1991-92 school year, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Lionel Meno, requested input from vari- 
ous associations and groups that would assist in mak- 
ing decisions regarding approval of the waiver re- 
quest Agency staff participated in meetings with the 
Commissioner's Advisory Council on the Education 
of Gifted Students, a group of parents from across the 
state, as well as representatives from some of the dis- 
tricts that had applied for waivers. Criteria for alter- 
native programs for gifted/talented students (Figure 
1) were developed for waiver applications that ap- 
plied to gifted education. All through the process, Dr, 
Meno stressed that the waiver would not be used to 
allow anyone to walk away from the law or rules. If 
a rule stood in the way of meeting the needs of gifted 
students and a better way was found, the agency 
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would be amenable to approving the request. Not 
only would the waiver be approved if the request met 
the criteria developed, but agency staff would be kept 
apprised of progress and would visit and observe the 
program in operation. Gifted education is compara- 
tively new as a mandated program and agency staff 
are open to ideas for identifying and serving gifted 
sti-adents as long as student needs are met. 

Adherence to these criteria can provide district edu- 
cators flexibility in relation to board rules and yet 
assure that gifted youngsters will be served even 
though formal identification is delayed. The litera- 
ture is filled with admonitions from many research- 
ers including Isaacs (1963), Bloom (1964), Fox 
(1971), Gallagher (1979), and Whitmore (1979,1980) 
that the early years of education are critical in pre- 
venting underachievement among gifted students. It 
behooves us to make absolutely certain that we pro- 
vide nurturing, caring, challenging environments for 
students at all grade levels so that they may achieve 
maximum levels of potential. 

As Dr. Meno states that in attaining our goal of ex- 
cellence and equity in Texas public schools, the stu- 
dent is the only non-negotiable. When asked by a 
parent if that included gifted students, the 
Commissioner's response was, "Absolutely.** 

My district has reviewed Appendix M on tal- 
ent pool development and the criteria for ah 
ternatlve programs lor gifted/talented stu- 
dents. Tell me exactly what I must submit to 
the agency with my application. 

In addition to the application, the information in- 
cluded in the alternative criteria must be submitted. 
A close examination of each criterion listed in Figure 
1 will clarify what the district must submit to the 
agency with the application. 

Criterion #1: The district staff development plan 
indicating the training teachers liave received or will 
receive that will enable them to provide the enriched 
curriculum and assess students during the process, 
thus linking the assessment and instruction. 



Criterion #2: A sample of the enriched curriculum, 
over and above the regular curriculum, that is ready 
for use in the talent pool It is not necessary to sub- 
mit the entire enriched curriculum for grades K, 1, 
and 2 that has been developed. One unit for one grade 
level may be submitted. The critical component of 
this criterion is that it is curriculum that has been de- 
veloped over and above what is used in the regular 
curriculum. 

Criterion #3: An indication of how records of indi- 
vidual student performance on the enriched curricu- 
lum will be kept and used by the selection committee 
when identification takes place. Forms or a narra- 
tive describing the process that will be used may be 
submitted. It must be remembered that the purpose 
of using the talent pool is to observe and document 
which students continually respond and excel with 
the enriched curriculum that is open-ended and re- 
quires divergent thinking skills. 

Criterion #4: A plan indicating how additional ser- 
vices will be provided for those talent pool students 
who show unusual capability and need something be- 
yond the enriched curriculum. Examples of what 
agency staff will be looking for might include allow- 
ing a youngster in kindergarten, first, or second grade 
who is reading above grade level to be accelerated for 
his/her reading class. The same might be true for 
math. Another example might be an individualized 
education plan for the student with extraordinary 
abilities. No child should have to sit and wait for a 
mentally challenging educational experience de- 
signed to meet his/her academic level. 

Criterion #5(a): The plan for evaluating the talent 
pool approach that indicates whether or not gifted 
students are performing at higher standards at the 
end of grade two than in the past. Suggestions in- 
clude starting to collect achievement test d .ta to com- 
pare students who participate in this program with 
second grade students this past year who were iden- 
tified as gifted. Another suggestion includes parent 
questionnaires that would be sent to parents of stu- 
dents in kindergarten, grade one, and grade two to 
obtain information as to whether the services pro- 
vided to their students are sufficiently challenging 
and meeting their needs. Teachei"s might be surveyed 
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Figure 1 
TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 



ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED/TALENTED STUDENTS 



Anticipated Outcomes 

1. As a result of participation in the talent pool, there will be higher levels of achievement by 
students later identified as gifted than that which could have been achieved if traditional 
methods of serving formally identified gifted students had been implemented. 

2. There will be students who are nominated and placed in the program for gifted/talented 
students based on talent pool records who would not have been identified by methods 
currenUy included in §89.51 of the Texas Administrative Code. 

3. Students whose performance reflects unusual abilities will receive services that go beyond 
the enriched curriculum of the talent pool. 



Criteria for Alternative Programs for Gifted/Talented Students 



Criteria 


Yes 


1. A staff development plan is included to indicate the training teachers will 
receive that enables them to deliver an enriched curriculum for talent pool 
students and to assess students for the program for gifted students. 




2. Enriched curriculum has been developed and is ready for implementation 
with the talent pool. 




3. Records of individual student performance on the enriched curriculum of the 
talent pool are kept and used as a criterion for placement in the 
gifted/talented program. 




4. A plan is included to indicate how additional services are provided for those 
talent pool students who show unusual capability. 




5. The success of the talent pool will be evaluated according to the following 
criteria: 

(a) Gifted students are performing at higher standards at the end of grade 
two than in the past; 




(b) The population of the program for gifted students clearly reflects the 
population of the district. 
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to determine if they feel they have been able to pro- 
vide services that were appropriately challenging to 
all students in their classes using this approach. 

Criterion #S(b): Data must be collected to show 
progress the district is making towards the goal of 
having the population of the program for gifted stu- 
dents reflect the population of the district because of 
the use of a talent pool. 

I have been told that some districts have re- 
alized they have more flexibility regarding 
regulations than they previously thought 
Would you give some examples of services 
for gifted students that you have determined 
do not need a waiver? 

One example that has been referred to us relates to 
student attendance. When high school gifted students 
attend a college class and the schedule requires that 
they miss some regular classes from time to time, the 
local attendance committee, with statutory authority 
(TEC § 21.041), may approve those absences as ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

Another example was a district that asked to have 
open enrollment for an academy for gifted/talented 
students within their district. The academy was a 
"school-within-a-school" and the district wanted to 
allow other students who wished to participate in the 
program to do so. This did not require a waiver be- 
cause the district was identifying gifted students, had 
developed a differentiated curriculum that included 
student objectives and a scope and sequence, and was 
complying with all the rules for gifted education. 
They did not need a waiver to allow other students 
to participate in the program who were not gifted. 
Districts may develop a course for gifted students 
and allow other students to participate as long as ev- 
eryone understands that the curriculum is specifically 
developed for gifted students and as long as the chal- 
lenging standards established are not lowered. 



At times there are students in my district who 
are identified gifted but cannot participate in 
the program due to scheduling conflicts. Do 
we still count them on the REIMS report as 
gifted students? 

No, in order to count a student as gifted on the PEIMS 
report, the student must not only be identified as 
gifted, but also must be served. Therefore, if a stu- 
dent is not receiving services, he/she is not counted 
and no money from the gifted/talented allotment is 
provided for that student. 

My district is very snmll and we are unable to 
offer some of the advanced courses that 
some of our students need. Are correspon- 
dence courses available and what are the ad- 
vantages of using such an opportunity for 
gifted or advanced students? 

Texas Tech University offers a number of courses by 
correspondence and many high school students have 
participated in independent study through Tech's corre- 
spondence courses. Courses may be taken for high 
school credit only, dual credit, or college credit. At the 
Institute on Middle and High School Programs for 
Gifted Students held in September 1992, Dr. Suzanne 
Logan told participants that in a recent newspaper article 
listing the Merit Scholar Semifinalists in West Texas, 
every one of them had taken a correspondence course 
from Tech. Taking correspondence courses help stu- 
dents learn to be responsible for their own learning. In- 
dependent study by correspondence is also beneficial 
when there are scheduling conflicts or when a student 
wants to take more classes or graduate e^ly. 

To obtain a catalog and more infcxmation on ccxrespcMi- 
dence courses from Texas Tech, call 1-800-MY- 
COURS. Other options, such as high school seminar 
programs implemented by either an education service 
center ot a consortium of districts, mentorships, or com- 
munity based cunicular projects, might be considered. 



The 1990 
State of the States 
Gifted and Talented 
Education Report 



Council of State Directors of Programs for the Gifted 



To order a copy of the report, send $25.00 to: 

"\&lerie Terry Seabei^ 

Maine Department of Education 

Department of Educational and Cultural Services 

State House Station #23 

Augusta, Maine 04333 
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(Editor's Note: This letter was mailed to all Superintendents on November 25, 1992. See the reverse side 
of this page for registration form.) 



November 25, 1992 



TO THE EDUCATOR ADDRESSED: 

The Texas Education Agency is sponsoring an Institute on Elementary School Programs for Gifted Stu- 
dents on Febmary 21-23, 1993, at the Hyatt Regency Austin. The institute is designed to assist district 
personnel in their efforts to better serve gifted and talented students at the elementary level. Participants 
may count the institute toward the 30 hours of staff development for teachers of the gifted required by 19 
TAC §89.52(a)(2) or toward the ongoing training component of 19 TAC §89.52(a)(3). 

The institute will begin at 5:30 p.m. on Sunday, Febmary 21, with a keynote address that will be followed 
by a reception at which institute participants may meet informally with presenters. On Monday, February 
22 at 8:30 a.m. there will be a second keynote address featuring Dr. Carolyn Callahan who will speak on 
determining the effectiveness of services for gifted students. On Monday and Tuesday, breakout sessions 
featuring national consultants, as well as Texas educators, will highlight program services for identified 
gifted students in kindergarten through grade 5. Additionally, there will be sessions Monday evening that 
will feature panel discussions on various issues in gifted education. The final breakout session on Tuesday 
will end at 2:30 p.m. 

There will be a $35.00 registration fee for the institute. Registration will be limited to the first 1,000 paid 
registrations. Because of the necessity of limiting participation, no phone or faxed registrations will be 
accepted. Please complete the attached form and return it to TEA Conference, P.O. Box 200169, Dallas, 
Texas 75320-0169. Should there be any questions regarding the institute, contact Carol Wise at 512/463- 



9455. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 
INSTITUTE ON 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

Sponsored by the 
Texas Education Agency 

Hyatt Regency Austin 
February 21-23, 1993 

DISTRICT NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY, STATE, ZIP: 

TELEPHONE NUMBER: ( ) 

NAMR(S^ OF PARTICIPANTS TITLE 
(Registration confirmation will be sent to the contact person.) 

Contact Person: 

(Owill awillnotattend'): 



TOTAL NUMBER REGISTERING X $35.00 = $ 

Return form and check or money order, made payable to the Texas Education 
Agency--GyT Institute, to TEA CONFERENCE, P.O. BOX 200169, DALLAS, 
TEXAS 75320-0169 AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. Registration will be limited to 
the first 1,(X)0 paid registrations. Telephone or faxed registrations will not be 
accepted. 

Participants should make their own hotel reservations. Rooms are being held at 
the Hyatt Regency Austin (512/477-1234) at the rate of $65 for a single room and 
$77 for a double, the Embassy Suites Downtown/Town Lake (512/469-9000) at 
the rate of $82 for a single and $92 for a double, and the Sheraton Austin 
(512/480-8181) at the rate of $55 for a single and $75 for a double. 
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Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Tx 78701 
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